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I present to you the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Ministry at Large, in Lowell. ‘Three months more 
than a year have passed since the delivery of the last 
report. But the first report was given three months 
before it was entitled to the name of annual. There- 
fore, four years just complete their round with this 
month of October, since the actual commencement 
of the ministry. The present time, when the citi- 
zens are more at home, and the cold weather is 
approaching, is now judged more suitable than the 
month of July, for the presentation anew of the 
doings and claims of this wide charity ; a suitable 
time for the ingathering and dispensing of the mate- 
rials for benevolent thought,—for the kindling up 
anew of the fires of love in the bosom, which, as 
they burn, purify and bless self, while they bless 
others. ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

During the period now to come under contempla- 
tion, the course of the ministry has been onward. 
Its channel of action has been widened and deep- 
ened. It has more fulness of power, and bears on 
its bosom more abundant proofs of its usefulness. 

The nature and principles of this mission have 
been developed, with much detail, in previous reports, 
and seem to demand, at this time, no addition or 
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repetition. The last report contained information 
relative to the peculiar character of the society con- 
nected with the Chapel, the design of the enlarge- 
ment of the conveniences of the chapel, the object, 
mode of operation, and effect, of several plans for 
the comfort and improvement of those who resort 
there ; also, remarks on the ways of beggars, on the 
disappointments and dangers threatening the arrival 
of families of operatives from the country, a state- 
ment of rules of charity, an appeal as to the wisdom 
of prevention before cure, a sketch of the workings 
and effects of the sins of intemperance and licen- 
tiousness, with a solemn warning from the lips of 
death, and suggestions as to the correction of these 
evils; an utterance of facts relative to an increased 
disregard of the Sabbath, among the laboring poor, 
of which the public labor on the canals and in the 
mills was a direct as well as indirect and fruitful 
cause ; a consideration of the moral exposure of our 
youth, and the remedies to be applied ; together with 
an exhibition of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Poor’s Purse, the kind of aid furnished, and the 
sources of aid. lam unable to refer the public for 
knowledge to my last annual report, as [can to the 
preceding reports, for the last has not been printed. 

The topics of the last annual report will not be 
touched in this, excepting so far as may be necessary 
to give some idea of the present condition of the 
mission, or unless some new fact, thought, or want, 
may call it up. A further repetition of what has 
been presented at length, again and again, cannot be 
expected for effect. And as the work progresses, 
a complete idea of the ministry cannot be looked for 
in any one report. 
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The usual service, as a preacher, has been statedly 
performed by me, at the Free Chapel. The congre- 
gation is, and probably always will be, marked by 
ereat variations. ‘lhe attendance of the period under 
review has exhibited, on the whole, an increase 
of numbers, particularly of steady worshippers. There 
has been a considerable increase in the order, neat- 
ness, mental activity, spiritual desire, virtue and piety, 
of the hearers. ‘There is a number connected with 
the ministry sufficiently large to fill the chapel, if all 
attended at once. Frequently the appearance of the 
congregation would not indicate this. A larger num- 
ber might have been gathered under the wings of my 
ministration, had not the ministry so many objects, 
and were not all the poor of the city considered the 
subjects of the attention of the only city missionary. 
To perform the whole work required, with any de- 
sree of satisfaction, would employ all the time and 
talents of more than two individuals. In addition, 
much aid from others would be necessary. And our 
city does not yet furnish men who think they have 
leisure to put their hands to plans of philanthropy, 
or that they can be spared from other societies, strug- 
gling for life and growth. ‘The calls of charity, the 
last year, have been unusually numerous, and atten- 
tion to them has consumed much time that would 
otherwise have been devoted to the extension of a 
direct and constant influence over the wandering and 
erring. [he frequent importunities for alms have also 
prevented me from bestowing upon the Sunday School 
the special exertions and minute watchfulness of pre- 
vious years. Still, the number of scholars during the 
winter season, was large—one hundred and twenty— 
and would have been larger, but for a deficiency of 
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garments for children; and before the long summer 
vacation, which has seemed to affect the poor chil- 
dren of the city unfavorably, as to health, mind and 
morals, before that recess our scholars numbered one 
hundred and thirty. We had the offer of more 
teachers than we needed in the winter, and had 
intelligent and excellent help; but with the approach 
of warm weather, many leaving the city, one after 
another left us, until we were reduced to two teachers, 
and a small number of scholars. It will take the 
school some time to recover itself, and a restoration 
to its previous prosperity cannot be expected, until 
we have a supply of teachers equal to the demand, 
who will make a sacrifice of church preferences, as 
some have, and give their affections, as some have, 
primarily to our work. 

Two Bible Classes have been organised, in con- 
nection with the Sunday School, which are attended 
with great interest, and which promise happy results, 
particularly the female, under the intelligent and de- 
— voted labors of Miss L. E. Penhallow, to whom we 
are all under many obligations. Our church music, 
depending principally upon volunteers, has been at a 
low ebb for some time, but I am happy to state, that 
an arrangement has been made, by which we are to 
be furnished with good music, without any expense 
to us. Among those who attend at the chapel, and 
the poor generally, I have distributed over seven hun- 
dred garments, this last year. ‘he ladies of the Rev. 
Mr. Livermore’s Society, at Keene, hearing of our 
want, and aided by other ladies of the town, sent 
a generous contribution to our stock. Messrs. Pol- 
lock, and Burbank & Chase, of this city, sent us 
valuable presents of winter clothing. 
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Our Evening School, furnished with accommoda- 
tions needed, was revived last November. It re- 
mained open five months. One hundred and eighty 
persons enrolled themselves as scholars, a number 
of whom did not continue through the winter. A 
few left, because they had some other desire stronger 
than that for knowledge. More, because they were 
physically and mentally unable to apply themselves 
to study, exhausted by the long labors of the day. 
The records of the school show the general attend- 
ance to have been between fifty and eighty. The 
females were under the immediate supervision of Miss 
L. E. Penhallow, the late head of the female depart- 
ment of the High School, assisted by thirteen teachers. 
The males were under my own superintendence, and 
I was aided by the distinguished talents of S. L. 
Dana, M. D., who generously took time from high 
and pressing pursuits, after the arduous toils of the 
day, to devote himself, with a sacrifice of all other 
engagements, to the work, which so many might 
consider tedious and thankless, of enlightening the 
ignorant. ‘Three other gentlemen, also, rendered us 
valuable assistance, one of whom gave, beside, in- 
struction to a class of twelve in Arithmetic, whole 
evenings, at his private room. In July, I was in- 
formed that all of this class had obtained situations 
in good stores. Of the one hundred and eighty who 
joined the school, one hundred were females. ‘The 
number of scholars over fifteen years of age, was 
fifty-nine. Of these, twenty-three were adults, the 
oldest of whom had seen forty winters. All but 
twelve of the whole number of scholars were from 
the Mills. These twelve were carpenters, day- 
laborers, and domestics. Only three scholars attend- 
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ed a day school, and these were admitted at their 
importunate request, because they were so backward 
in learning. ‘The Hamilton Mills furnished thirty- 
one scholars, the Appleton seventeen, the Middlesex 
fifty-eight, the Prescott, Boott, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Machine Shop, and Batting Mill, several each. We 
declined receiving those who sought instruction in 
the higher branches. Five French scholars took here 
their first lessons in English. Some advanced in 
years commenced reading and writing. ‘Three, de- 
sirous of not losing what they had learned, and of 
adding to their gain, asked for private lessons, and 
continued to receive them for sometime after the 
school closed. Any one can judge of the utility and 
success of the school. It might appear to some, that 
those who work in the mulls, should have the means 
to pay for their schooling elsewhere. If they have 
them, they are ashamed, brought up without the early 
advantages of the city, to attend school where there 
are many who know much more than themselves. 
A number, we are confident, have not the means, 
because their earnings must supply the wants of indi- 
gent families. And when we know so many who 
attend the disreputable midnight and morning ball, 
and so many who visit places abounding with temp- 
tation, we cannot, if we would, when any enter our 
school room, ask a question which would drive them 
thence. Observation of human nature, and experi- 
ence, has convinced me, too, of the importance of 
some not poor, mingling in all our circles for imstruc- 
tion and worship,—to prevent an exclusive character 
of poverty. | 

Our Lyceum, on a plan, all will allow, so excel- 
lent in itself, and attended with much interest and 
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improvement by many, has not yet received an attend- 
ance worthy of the lectures, and the lecturers. ‘The 
experiment, however, has not yet been tried under 
all the favorable circumstances we could desire. 
I am sure that there is no good reason why the City 
Hall should be filled to overflowing, to hear the Insti- 
tute Lectures, and our Hall should not be crowded, 
to hear those of the high and interesting character 
we have taken pains to secure. Some think that we 
need only persevere, to have our plan grow into a 
tree, that will produce fruit worthy of perseverance. 
If perseverance is all that is wanted, I can easily give 
that, but an encouraging hand and heart, and an 
encouraging face, will be like rain from heaven, and 
its sunshine. 

Our usual Christmas occasion, with its gathering 
of our own children, those of the Poor Farm, and 
of the Infant’s Home, with its addresses, its feasts, 
its hundreds of presents to the young from the rich, 
its gifts of bounty, its distribution of food, its church 
interview and supper, has given us a new assurance 
of its exact adaptation to our wants,—of its genial 
and powerful influence to melt and mould according 
to the good will of the Heavenly Father. Our Floral 
Procession and Sale, about a year since, received with 
the marked approbation of the public, brought eighty 
dollars into our hands, a large portion of which went 
into the Poor’s Purse. This year, the sales amounted 
to one hundred and twenty dollars, about one half 
of which was a surplus over expenses, for our 
benefit. | 

Among the good influences which have gone forth 
from the chapel, | ask leave to mention those pro- 
ceeding from the Infant’s Home. ‘This institution 
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was not established by the ministry, nor under its 
guidance. It was started by ladies strongly inte- 
rested in the objects of this mission, and sustained 
and directed by ladies of the first intelligence and 
philanthropy in the city. But I desire to say, that it 
has had the warm approbation of your missionary, 
and his earnest wishes for its success. ‘The school 
was needed. ‘The plan was excellent. It was suc- 
cessfully carried out, by a suitable and faithful teacher. 
At the close of the first year, it numbered fifty chil- 
dren, under the age of four years. ‘These children 
were nearly all from families the most ignorant and 
dependent. By this arrangement, poor mothers could 
do more for the support of the family, and some could 
thereby refrain from calling on the city, or the more 
prospered, for charity, the older children would not be 
kept from school to take care of the younger, and the 
younger would learn habits of neatness, have the 
intellect awakened out of the stupidity of neglect, 
and the moral nature addressed and evolved, and 
thereby they would be better fitted for the primary 
school, and more surely have its objects fulfilled in 
themselves. ‘This school has done much good, and 
those designed especially to be benefitted are just 
beginning to see the advantages it offers, when we 
are told that it must die, for want of means to carry 
it on; that is, the mother must leave her place in the 
mill, as one with several children has already, and 
another is about to do the same thing, other employ- 
ments must be given up, the little ones must go back 
to miserable homes, the larger ones must frequently 
be disturbed in their attendance on school, a condition 
of extreme poverty must again be taken, the city must 
help, individuals must help, and one or more families 
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must go to the Poor Farm. The city, which has high 
interest in the prosperity of such an establishment, 
has been applied to for aid. ‘The Government just 
came near granting it, but with a desire to do so, 
could not quite see its way clear to give the necessary 
vote. Itis greatly to be regretted that a noble plan 
of charity and salvation, like this, its commencement 
a glory to the city, cannot be warmly encouraged and 
receive an efficient impulse from the city treasury. 
And, setting aside the highest considerations, it is 
likely to happen, that the families, with which these 
children are connected, will cost the city more in 
dollars and cents, within six months, than was last 
Monday night asked to be contributed to them in 
a how much better way! 

The Office at the Chapel, I find + be a great 
convenience to myself and others. In the winter 
season, | was frequently obliged to double my stay at 
the room. During the winter, and early spring, I had 
more than one thousand calls for meet employment, 
and advice. 

In addition to my efforts connected directly with 
the chapel, on the Sabbath, beside preaching, super- 
intending my Sunday School, and instructing a Bible 
Class, at the wish of the city I have officiated as 
Chaplain at the Poor Farm, and on other days have 
visited the Protestants in the establishment who were 
sick, attended Protestant funerals, and interested my- 
self in providing increased advantages to the school. 
This I have done for’ a moderate remuneration’ from 
the city, because these duties are connected with other 
duties within my sphere, and because the salary for 
my other services is small. ‘The number of inmates 
at the Poor Farm, last winter, was about one hundred 
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and fifty, more than double that of the preceding 
winter. In July, about one hundred and twenty. 
At present, about ninety. This establishment, first 
designed for the native poor, is fast becoming an insti- 
tution for the support of foreign paupers. It is very 
difficult to persuade our own poor, even when it is 
absolutely necessary, to enter the alms house, particu- 
larly since ideas of filth and ship fever have ‘-become 
attached to it. More, in consequence, fall upon the 
hands of private charity. This is better, where they 
become objects of general regard and interest, and 
the social and moral influences of society are brought 
into adaptation to their condition. It is a general 
rule of this ministry, to keep as many as possible from 
the Poor Farm, not so much with the object of saving 
expense to the city, which of course it does, as with 
an aim to preserve the spirit of self respect and self 
exertion. I have often thought, that the real poor 
of the city—we have no idea of the number—might 
be better cared for, imposition and laziness out-mas- 
tered, and expense saved, by the appointment of an 
agent, whose sole business it should be to attend to 
the applications for city help, investigate carefully 
their claims upon charity, and give such aid, direction, 
or advice, as their condition might require. ‘The idea 
would be, that the agent should be appointed from 
year to year with an intention of permanency; that 
he should have an office and keep a record of all appli- 
cations for help, and the exact disposition made of 
them; also the character of the individual, as far as 
can be ascertained, and the employment for which 
fitted. An employment office, for the prevention 
of pauperism, might be under his care, the many good 
results of which I have not time to set forth. It 
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might be an especial object to put an end to street 
beggary. I believe that such an agency is wanted, 
and might be so managed as to more than pay itself. 
My visits among the poor of the city have not 
been quite so many as in the same months of previous 
years, for two reasons,—personal sickness during two 
months, and multiplied calls at the office. I have 
made eighteen hundred visits. Our native poor have 
received the greatest share of attention, because they 
are the primary objects of this charity, and they are 
more open to the influences of our system. Many 
of those aided by us the most, four years since, are 
now in comfortable circumstances, and these with 
many not very poor, first drawn out by us to worship, 
now rank as regular members of religious societies 
of different denominations, and some, with much pity 
for others, are exerting themselves in turn to do good. 
One or two have been known to become leaders in 
philanthropic movements. On the other hand, some 
abusing kindness, and not benefitted by gifts, unwil- 
ling to be persuaded to right dispositions and deeds, 
willing victims to the impulses of depravity, have 
sunk into ruin—Jinto a condition from which one 
rarely recovers himself. Nearly all have been grate- 
ful for favors, in the hour of want and woe. And an 
hour does come, to some of our fellow citizens, of the 
bitterest distress and of the straitest need ; God grant 
that none of us may ever know such an hour, when 
it seems as if our own existence, and that of those 
most dear, must stop where it is. ‘There is no one 
who knows, no hand to help, no tongue to cheer, no 
counsellor to guide out of perplexity. There is a 
_ reluctance to ask aid, no claim on any one, the world 
seems cold, and not to think of or care for the unfor- 


tunate. The spirits sink into nothingness. Or, in a 
delirium of despair, the heart cries out, ‘to whom 
shall we go?’ ‘To such your ministry comes a heav- 
enly deliverance, or is pointed out as a refuge, to 
which every one is invited for what he needs, ‘ with- 
out money and without price.’ ‘The poor often pro- 
nounce it the greatest honor to the city, and you have 
a right to abundant satisfaction. Some cases, prop- 
erly belonging to the Overseers of the Poor, I have 
taken entirely under my own care and expense, be- 
cause the highest ends of charity would be_ better 
promoted, by our various ministrations together ap- 
plied. Some I have carried through a whole season 
of sickness and destitution, and afterward received 
from them, in whole or in part, remuneration. ‘The 
principle of repayment we hope to weave more and 
more into our system. ‘here have been a few in- 
stances in which I have been compelled to render as- 
stance, where individuals, with the means, had not 
heart enough to put forth the hand, to do unto a rela- 
tive, houseless, and ready to starve, as they would 
wish an own kin to do unto them. For the honor 
of him who created us, and of Christ who suffered 
for us, may such instances be rarer than they have 
been. 

While our native poor have received the principal 
share of my attention, the foreign poor have made 
large demands upon our humanity, the past year. 
We have had swarms of Irish poor come in upon us. 
The railroad depot, the Mayor’s office, the doors of 
our houses, and the office of the ministry, have borne 
testimony to the fact. They have come, because, 
straitened, they could not live at home; because we 
have convinced them that this is a land of plenty; 
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because here is freedom from oppression and grinding 
taxation, and because of exaggerated and false state- 
ments of a demand for their labor. ‘They have come, 
because they have heard of the mills, and have 
thought that they could get employment for them- 
selves and litile ones, as soon as they arrived; be- 
cause, too, they have been sent here from our seaports, 
where they fail to find employment, with the attempt, 
it may be, to shift the burthen, but often with the 
assurance of honest ignorance, that their children 
will be wanted in the mills, Beside, many adults 
have been taken into the mills, and this encourage- 
ment, together with much of the money made, and 
strained statements of prosperity, goes across the 
Atlantic, to urge fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters 
and cousins, to come to Lowell. I devoted a little 
time, last winter, to seeking out new comers, and 
making inquiries into their past and present condi- 
tion, the means by which they reached us, and the 
section of Irish land from which they came,—intend- 
ing, if possible, to prosecute the examination through 
the city. I took notes, but the calls for charity be- 
came so urgent, that I was obliged to suspend my 
inquiries, before I had gone through one street, but 
that was the street the most thickly settled with 
foreigners. J have not since found a suitable occasion 
to renew and extend my inquiries. Therefore, | am 
unable to present to you, at the present time, the 
statistics with regard to immigration, that would be 
of value in forming a correct opinion on the subject. 
To judge rightly we must have carefully gathered 
facts, and take a wide view. I will only make a re- 
mark or two in this connection. I found that some 
congratulated themselves on coming to a more thrifty 
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and a kindlier land, and though without employment, 
they were full of hope for the future. Many wished 
themselves back again, for they had been deceived, 
A large number were entirely destitute of means to 
provide food and proper clothing. The charity of 
countrymen, of the city, or of the private purse, 
helped not a few just to maintain a struggle with 
want. While others, after frequent abstinence, were 
just ready to perish with hunger and cold. 

In all applications for charity, or in all cases that 
came to my knowledge, either through my own 
search, or that of others, I made it a rule to relieve 
severe distresses, particularly in the winter, when 
there is far less employment to be found for this class 
of laborers, and when the severity of the weather 
prevents much travel to find the little. At other 
seasons, there has been a constant endeavor to scatter 
them away from Lowell, with advice, and even by 
compulsion, by withholding from them charity. ‘This 
may seem hard, and is hard, until the feelings are 
regulated by thought. When there are already some 
two or three hundred more Irish laborers in Lowell 
than can possibly be employed, what humanity can 
there be in extending aid to induce them to remain? 
Is not an unemployed population a great burthen to 
society and self? Would not the interest and happi- 
ness of a family evidently be promoted by not resting 
the soles of the feet, until a place could be found, 
where the work of the hands would support the body? 
When we are overstocked with Irish population, | 
think we should candidly and kindly tell our brethren 
so, direct them elsewhere, and as far as practicable, 
make them understand the principle of our recom- 
mendation and decision. Far be from us the hatred 
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of the Irish, which some indulge on account of their 
ignorance and dirt. It would be difficult to show, 
that Christ did not entertain a deeper interest in man, 
the more sunk in degradation. When any one says, 
that not a cent of his money shall ever go to help one 
of these accounted the least of the brethren, will the 
golden rule of morality approve his utterance’? In 
this connection, | wish to observe that there are 
many Irish children who attend no school. Would 
it not be wisdom in the city, when taking the school 
census, to institute an inquiry as to the number of the 
suitable age in no school, make arrangements for 
their instruction, and oblige all to attend? To re- 
ceive the education of the streets, and of low influ- 
ences, must make miserable citizens for a republic. 
There are great questions relative to Irish immi- 
gration. Whether such a strong infusion of this 
foreign population, not mingling with us, forming 
a caste by themselves, can be the greatest ultimate 
benefit to ourselves or them? Whether England 
should not be made to feel, by a restriction, if pos- 
sible, on the immigration of the poor and helpless, the 
burthen of the system which engenders her paupers ; 
be obliged to sustain her own weight, and correct the 
fault of her government, ‘ do justice and love mercy,’ 
instead of being enabled to find a relief from the evils 
of her oppression, by the removal to our shores of her 
degraded population, thus encouraged to continue her 
misery at home, and to cast off upon us for genera- 
tions to come, tax and degradation? Will a tempo- 
rary advantage of cheaper labor in the developement 
of the resources of our country, an advantage to one 
political party in gain, or safety to another through 
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politic forbearance, outweigh the evils likely ulti- 
mately to result from an annual rush to our shores 
of some three hundred thousand, ages behind us in 
mental power and light ? Can we have the bright as- 
surance that they will become one with us, that we can 
infuse into them our own free and vigorous impulses, 
and carry them forward with us in working out a high 
and glorious destiny? Can we believe that this im- 
migration would be as well for us, better for them, 
and better for those beyond the Atlantic, better for 
the generations to appear, better for the whole on the 
whole ? Questions like these occur to reflecting 
minds, penetrating into the bearings of this subject. 
They will be answered in favor of a check upon Irish 
immigration, by all those who take counsel of their 
prejudices. Generous and hopeful philanthropists 
would receive all who come, and trust under Provi- 
dence, that this would issue to their final good and 
ours. Some think that our shores are the door open- 
ed for them, not only to come in and ‘find pasture,’ but 
education and freedom, which will in time raise and 
regenerate them. As Christians we should rejoice to 
take this view,if we can. If we can, then might we 
bid any host welcome. ‘These and other questions 
of great importance, there is not time, if it were the 
place, to discuss. ‘They concern the future condition 
of our city. 

The chief cause of poverty in our country is per- 
sonal iniquity, but at the same time, poverty leads to 
sin. ‘There has been a large increase of vice in the 
city, the last year. ‘The multiplication of dram shops, 
bowling alleys, and dances, many of which have 
proved midnight traps to innocence, are both cause 
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and proof. ‘The public generally, acknowledge and 
lament, that dissipation has made rapid advance. 
Numerous sincere lovers of their kind are concerned 
to know what is the cause and remedy. ‘They are 
persuaded that our young people particularly are ex- 
posed to great temptation. Can any thing be done? 
To assume a grave countenance, and declaim against 
alluring amusements, will have no effect, but with 
afew. Most youth will defend them at once, and be 
determined to adhere to them. | 

Many toil for money, have it, and they will have 
pleasure. With minds uncultivated, they seek for it 
in the outward. ‘They will go where it is provided ; 
if not at home, abroad ; if not in the parlor, in the 
cellar; if not in the private mansion, in the public 
hall; if not constantly supplied, with moderation, it 
will be occasionally enjoyed immoderately and extrav- 
agantly; if there has not been a training to pure 
social intercourse, there will be a panting for the 
gratification of the sensual passions ; if the affections 
have not been set on what is high, they will grovel 
in what is low, and snatch greedily at sentiments 
favoring the lower nature. ‘They will receive pleasure 
from any hands that offer it, even if they swallow 
‘a bait with the pleasing il.’ He who furnishes 
pleasure is a better friend than a parent, brother, or 
sister, who is thought to throw a damper on free 
enjoyment. Pleasure youth will have. If it must 
come from the outward, why not make dancing, and 
other amusements innocent in themselves, more com- 
mon at home, and regulate them? Or, why should 
not the wise and good associate to provide plenty 
of innocent public amusements, under the manage- 
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ment of suitable persons, while they aim at the same 
time to form higher and purer tastes F 

A second cause of the increase of dissipation is 
to be found in an ignorance of the true value of 
money, and of the wise uses to which it may be ap- 
plied,—a great defect of education. Our children 
are taught how to make it, but not how to use it, 
while there are always enough who are seeking it, 
without any reflection upon the way, or scruple as to 
the means. 

A third cause with us, certainly, is the influx 
of families from the country, and of many young, 
at the very time of life when they are an easy prey 
to temptation,—unfitted to meet temptation. Some 
come from well instructed and well ordered families. 
Hundreds come here to a city ‘like all our cities, 
abounding with sin,’ from the outskirts of our New 
' England villages, daughters and sons of large families, 
barely supporting themselves at home. Or the fami- 
lies themselves come, because poor, they have not the 
local attachments of those in comfortable circum- 
stances, and flatter themselves that they can better their 
condition. Many of these have no principle with 
regard to worship on the Sabbath, or any fixed char- 
acter. Some are so fortunate as to prosper and es- 
cape corruption, but not a few fall into the snares 
of sin, and smk down more or less rapidly, into the 
depths of a miserable existence. We are not aware 
of the greatness of the number, because, as in battle, 
their places are immediately filled by those who are 
ready to rush on to wounds and death. While, in 
the city, we do much by wise and expensive arrange- 
ments, and the multiplication of advantages, to secure 
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virtue, and prevent moral desolation, we would say to 
ministers in the country,—‘ the country makes the 
city, teach more principle of every day morality and 
piety to your flocks, to guard them against dangers to 
which they are liable to be exposed, be missionaries 
among those not connected with any society, particu- 
larly those in the most remote sections of the town, 
not to gain proselytes to party, not to secure sub- 
scriptions to support, but to bring as many as possible, 
not so much into the fold of the visible church, as 
into the fold of Christ’s commandments. Was it not 
these for whom Christ died? ‘Those neglected and 
forsaken in the country, because they go and pay 
nowhere, are the ones, who, entering into the city, 
make the most trouble to society, and are the most 
poor and wretched.’ We would say to parents in the 
interior,—‘ you cannot be too anxious to prepare your 
children to meet any moral danger, when in these 
days of locomotion, the most distant peril may be 
their lot.’ In short, we would say to the country,— 
‘Ts there sighing, and broken hearts in the city, and 
wailing going up from the shores of the Penobscot, 
the vallies of New Hampshire, and the green moun- 
tain sides of Vermont, mothers weeping over the loss 
of the innocent and dear, and will not be comforted, 
then apply the remedy, as you may, in a great degree, 
and blame not so much the city, as yourselves?’ 
While we say this to the country, let not us, so many 
of us intelligent, virtuous, reflecting and wise, renew 
a sense of the obligations we are under to snatch 
brands from the burning, to save, comfort, enlighten, 
and guide all the needy and tempted, within our 
precincts. We do much, but we can do more. 
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When we may, we must, or we are without excuse. 
Let us not say that ‘we are no worse than other 
cities.’ At our age, we ought not to be so bad. 
With the experience of older cities before us, we 
ought to apply earlier preventive and reformatory 
measures. Let us not turn away our minds from the 
contemplation of truth and duty by this blinding and 
palsying saying. Let us not say, ‘we cannot see 
what to do.’ Let us study to do, and pray for a 
second sight. I must limit myself to a specification 
of these causes and remedies of poverty and wretch- 
edness, not before referred to. 

Let us not forget that temptation and sin are on 
the increase. Let us not fail to be alarmed at the 
progress of the parent of iniquity. I have, in every 
report, endeavored to set this strongly before you. 
And now I deliberately declare, that, in my opinion, 
the demon of intemperance, almost unmolested, has 
multiplied his victims, the last year, at a more rapid 
rate than in any previous year. Many have supposed 
that temperance was gaining in the community, be- 
cause that no person was brought before the Police 
Court, on the fifth of July, on the charge of drunken- 
ness, and it has been triumphantly adduced as a proof 
of the high morality of the city. Another fact should 
have been made known with this, to give the public 
a just idea of the real state of the evil at that time, 
that a large number who were drunk were confined 
in the Watch House the night before, and were dis- 
missed the next morning, it being judged a better 
course then than to bring them to trial. The captain 
of the watch, and the watch records, confirm the 
statement I have made, with regard to the increase 
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of the sin. I will compare seven months of 1847 
and 1848. 

The number of cases of drunkenness noticed by 
the Watch, and recorded, during 


February, 1847, were 92 February, 1848, 177. 
March, 66 68 March, 200. 
April, se 91 April, 168. 
May, - 94 May, w LOU. 
June, 66 83 June, ¢  TLZ6t 
July, 6 147 July, BB i tO ocae 
August, * 134 August, “ 234, 

509 1343 


An analysis of the cases of only one month has 
been made —the August past. Of the two hundred 
and thirty-four cases of that month, forty-four were 
offences repeated by the same individuals,—making 
one hundred and ninety different individuals observed 
drunk. Of these, one hundred and thirty-five are 
known to have families. What must be the condition 
and prospects of the partner of life, and the children ? 
What streams of corruption must flow from the foun- 
tain head, widening and deepening even to the third 
and fourth generations. One hundred and seventy- 
five of the whole number of cases were Irish ; 
French, two; English, five; fourteen were women ; 
three were instances of husband and wife drunk to- 
gether. ‘here is no one but ought to stand appalled 
at the exhibition of such records, and yet they give 
a feeble idea of the extent of the iniquity. I know 
many who get intoxicated, whose names are not to 
be found in the record of a year. In all rum districts 
I am told that the number of intemperate men and 
women has very much increased. And it is not to 
be supposed that one in ten of those drunk come 
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under the care or sight of the watchmen. Multiply 
by ten the number two hundred, seen drunk in Au- 
gust. I leave you to your reflections. 

I only wish to make one remark, that some may 
be, as in time past, disturbed by the publication of 
such facts, and the tenor of my observations, lest, 
going abroad, they may injure the good character 
of the city. A character to which we are not en- 
titled, we ought not to wish to bear, either as indi- 
viduals, or a body. It is true of the latter as of the 
former, that ‘he that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper.’ If there is any thing that we ought to be 
ashamed of, better bring it to the light that it may 
be reproved, and that we may arouse and exert our- 
selves, to endeavor to remove all existing cause of ig- 
nominy and evil. If we mean to be good men and 
true, open-hearted, manly and wise, as a city, corpo- 
ration, or single men, on this and other subjects, we 
should let the truth appear and let it work its legiti- 
mate results. Else, we fight against God. Again, 
as to any unwise use that may be made of facts and 
opinions, to give the city a reputation it does not 
deserve, we must seek to have it understood, that as 
strong representations of poverty do not argue a poor 
city, so the exhibition of much startling sin does not 
prove a wicked city. We are a wealthy, and a virtu- 
ous city, thank God. ‘There is a field for the use 
of our wealth, and the exercise of our virtue. So 
does Christ teach. Happy the corporation and the 
individual, the most generous contributor and hearty 
laborer. 

One subject under the head of vice leading to 
poverty, and its remedies, should never be omitted, 
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but there is not time to speak of it at length, and 
I dwelt upon it with some fulness in the last report. 
I refer to the state and increase of juvenile depravity, 
together with a great check and cure in our power, 
namely, a House of Reformation. ‘The establish- 
ment of this house, of such great consequence to us, 
can never be lost sight of, | think, without a great 
neglect of duty to the young, and coming genera- 
tions. I cannot enlarge. 

We have had no reason to complain, that the 
public have not sustained the ministry, during the 
year past, which has made unusual demands upon 
our charity. When we have had occasion to call for 
money, the call has been readily responded to. ‘There 
have been received into the Poor’s Purse, since the 
last report, about four hundred dollars. Of this sum, 
about sixty was the profit of the Floral Sale, eighty 
were raised by contribution in the South Congrega- 
tional Society, and forty-five were obtained by sub- 
scription. Different individuals sent fifty. The 
spirited and persevering Young Ladies Home Benevo- 
lent Association, presented us, as their third gift, one 
hundred dollars. Worshippers at the Free Chapel, 
handed me thirteen dollars. And about fifty, given 
in charity, were afterwards returned with returning 
means. ‘There have been expended about three hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars,—leaving about fifteen in 
the Poor’s Purse. While there is a deep satisfaction 
in aiding to do good, to which many are entitled, all 
of them have my hearty personal thanks for timely 
encouragement. We do not now need money, but 
the season of suffering is approaching, when it is 
hoped that you will remember Christ by remembering 
the poor. 1" ‘ O 
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As to name our wants has been to have them 
supplied, I would state that our greatest wants, at 
present are two, relating to children ; clothes for their 
bodies, to enable them to come out to and to continue 
to attend the Sunday School,—it is believed that 
thirty more children would have been in attendance, 
the last winter, if we had had garments for them; and 
teachers for their souls, Sunday School teachers, who 
will give their presence always, one half day, to the 
chapel, and cheerfully engage in a laborious and dis- 
heartening, yes, | say it not for myself, but for others, 
a disheartening work. We have, according to the po- 
etical imagining, flowers about our work, but nearly all, 
like roses, have thorns. For want of teachers, and such 
teachers who know too that their ‘labor is not in vain 
in the Lord,’ we have lost fifty children, and it is in 
vain to attempt to regain them, or to renew the 
classes, until we have the services of teachers at hand. 
Our school cannot be kept together without. Last 
winter, we had sixteen teachers. In August, two. 
Now, six. Does not the bare statement of facts 
make a strong appeal r 

This is the close of the fourth year of the minis- 
try. Its sphere has been constantly enlarging, its 
operations multiplying, prejudices against it lessening, 
and favor towards it increasing. Asa proof of more 
good done, and of interest awakened, I would adduce 
two facts; that while, in the first year, two hundred 
garments were distributed, in the last, there were over 
seven hundred; one hundred dollars were the receipts 
and expenditures of the first year—four hundred 
of the last. 

I close the report, asking of you, and the public, 
no more aid to the ministry, than the merits of its ob- 
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jects, and its conduct, may entitle it to,—than single- 
ness of purpose, fidelity to its interests, a broad and 
discriminating charity, and successful results, may 
make it worthy. So far as worthy, through its min- 
istrations, apply, I beseech you, the golden rule to the 
‘poor, always with you,’—‘ Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you.’ And, may 
the sunshine of God’s favor rest upon it. Yea, ‘ the 
work of our hands, God bless it.’ 


Lowell, Oct. 8, 1848. H. WOOD. 
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